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 ~pUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER. Our list of contributors, is, to say the least, equal to 


Trams.—The Farmer is published “heh bape 9 ee that of any other paper devoted to the interests of 
: ua! volume of 416 pages, to which is added a Pitle- ' 
me and Index, at the low price of $2,50, or $2,00 if pay- the farmer, embracing the names of many of the 


rent is made at the time ofsubscribing. ree most distinguished practical and scientific farmers 
Ha ll subscribers must comments with the volume, , d : ; . 

ete with the half volume, July 1. No subscriptien and gardeners in this and the neighboring states ; 
s By 


taken for less than six monte. , winner and as our object is to be useful, while we remem- 
tcp? Tue Morwtmty Genesee FARMER 18 mace : ; , 
selections from this paper, and published on the first of each || ber the necessity of variety, and a suitable regard 


ynonth, forming, with Title-page and Index, an annual vol-|| tg the wants of all, we shall endeavor to give only 
ume of 200 pages, at the low price of Firry Cenrs a year, 


payable always in advance. such articles as will be of practical and permanent 
, utility. 


ste ears WHSB 1 BA TR WIS Ro We do not intend the Farmer to be the mere re- 


"|| pository of theories, which, however splendid they 

















SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1837. may appear on paper, are too often baseless when 
ae reduced to the test of experience; neither shall we 
To the Patrons of the Genesee Farmer. be found the advocates of antiquated error in the 


The commencement ot a new volume of the process of farming ; our object shall be to prove all 
Geveske FarMer, furnishes an opportunity of which things, and retain that only which is good, To as- 
we avail ourselves with pleasure, to tender our grate-|| sist us in this labor for the common good, we ear- 
ful acknowledgments to our patrons—to our con- nestly invite our agricultural friends in all sections 
temporaries of the press, who have occasionally || of the Union to make this journal the occasional ve- 
brought our work to the notice of their readers—and |j hicle of disseminating the rich results of their ex- 
especially to our correspondents, for the valuable aid perience in farming. To the many who have al- 
they have rendered us by their numerous communi-||ready done so, we have repeatedly acknowledged 
cations, in sustaining the interest and intrinsic value || Our indebtedness, and we trust none will neglect 
of our journal. this method of benefiting the public ; yet there are 

The establishment of the Genesee Farmer was|| many more of our readers from whom we should be 
considered an experiment of which the result was || most happy to hear, and who would doubtless find 
doubtful. At its commencement there were but||a pleasure as well as profit in recording for them- 
two or three journals in the country devoted to the|j selves and others their various methods of agricul- 
cause of Agriculture—the number of farmers who}| ture, with their success or failures. 
felt much interest in the advancement of their ho-|}| Communications on any matter of practical inter- 
norable profession was comparatively few—an un-||est to the farmer, which will throw light on any of 
worthy prejudice, not yet entirely obliterated in||the operations of agriculture; assist in the better 
some minds, existed against what was called ‘ book || understanding of vegetable physiology ; improve or 
farming’—-it was deemed impossible that the neces- || simplify labor saving machines ; or which in short, 
sary talent could be enlisted in its support—and |! will in any way benefit the farming public, will be 
that the country was too new to require such a pub-|/ thankfully received. The action of manures, with 
lication. The experiment was tried, and in one||the best method of applying them—the kinds best 
respect, the fears entertained proved true. The first || adapted to different soils, with the quantity required 
two years the paper was published at a heavy loss. ||—the kind of culture most suitable for wheat, either 
We felt, however, that such a paper was very much|| winter or spring—the history and observations of 
needed in this section ; and the interest several of||the various insects that prey upon this staple com- 
our friends took in its success—the liberal and valu-||modity of the north—the culture of roots, such as 
able contributions to agricultural knowledge which || the potatoe, ruta baga, beet, or common turnep—the 
it had been the means of spreading before the pub-|| dairy, and the best methods of conducting the differ- 
lic, and the hearty approbation with which it was/|| ent processes connected with that important branch 
received, influenced us to continue our efforts, in the || of domestic economy—all ,will receive their proper 
belief that ultimately the paper would become aj|share of attention from us, and we hope that of our 
source of profit; and though we have spared no ef-|| numerous correspondents. 
forts to sustain its high character as an Agricultu- 
ral paper, and to extend its circulation, it has as yet, 
from the peculiarly untoward circumstances it has 
had to contend with, but barely paid the expenses 
of publication; and had we not last year started the 
Monruty Farmer as an auxiliary, we could not 
have sustained this paper another year. The pros- 
pects for the future are however flattering, and we 
*nter upon a new year with the firm determination 
to fulfil the expectations of those friends who have 
pe * much liberality and patriotism rendered us 
“elr assistance, by their contributions and by their 
*Xertions to promote the circulation of our journal. 
Ganda eee of the conductors of the 
re ea) ty ray - its course for the future, as it 

past, shall be onward. They in- 


tend that it shall conform tothe t 
the 


The time has gone by, we trust forever, when the 
cant of “book farming” will produce any effect in 
retarding the advance of agricultural knowledge. 
There is no fact more clearly established, than that 
a farmer, to keep pace with the spirit of the age, to 
be a successful cultivator of the soil, to understand 
the improvements that have been within a few years 
made, in the implements as well as the methods of 
agriculture, to enter the field of competition with a 
rational prospeet of suecess—must RBAD. He must 
know what others have done, what others are doing. 
He must unite knowledge and experience, theory 
and practice, or he will find himself falling far be- 
hind others who avail themselves of these advanta- 
ges; and while their purses wax fatter and fatter, 
his will become leaner and leaner, until he is com- 
A rrr emper and spirit of || pelled to dispose of his farm and take his place in 
vettinted eal e he provement in every de- the passing caravan of emigrants to the far west. 

‘ud maintaining the high rank it has al-|} {t is unquestionably true that few of our farmers 











Teady acquired in ¢ is oan hs 
1 he list of agricultural journals. || avail themselves as they ought to, of the knowledge 





SETAE Se, 
already in their possession ; they do not seem to be 
aware of the necessity of continual advances in 
their business; too many are content and imagine 
that they have reached the summit of agricultu- 
ral improvement, when they have acquired a little, 
wealth, and as they express it, are well to live ; and 
one of the great advantages of agricultural reading, 
and well conducted farming journals is, that they 
assist in dispelling these illusions, and prompt to re- 
newed and constant activity and improvement. 

We may be permitted torefer to the past course 
of the Farmer asa pledge for the future ; and we 
may further he allowed to say that no new source 
of improv##® our journal and enhancing its value to 
its patrons shall be neglected by us. AITl the best 
foreign, as well as-domestic journals of agriculture, 
shall be made subservient to this purpose, and be 
frequently laid under contribution. The improve- 
ment, both in the matter and manner of the Farmer, 
we -are determined shall only be limited by our 
means, and this our patrons will perceive is mainly 
depending on themselves. As it is desirable that 
all subscriptions should commence with the volume 
we hope that -all who intend receiving the work, 
will make early application; and as the beneficial 
influence of our journal principally depends upon 
its extensive circulation, we trust that our friends 
and present subscribers, and gentlemen eonnected 
with the press, will aid us by bringing our paper to 
the notice of their farming friends and readers, 

With regard to prompt payment, we are happy to 
state that the punctuality of a great majority of our 
subscribers is such as to leave us little to desire on 
this subject: still there are some few who, through 
pure inattention, we presume, have suffered their ac- 
count with the Genesee Farmer to remain unsettled 
for some two or three years. If such as are in ar- 
rears to us would know the pleasures ofa clear con- 
science, and the delight there is in receiving the 
blessings of the moneyless, let them forthwith for- 
ward the amount of their indebtedness to us, and 
become entitled to our sincere thanks. No man is 
entitled to the character of a good farmer, who suf- 
fers any rightful claim to remain unliquidated, when 
the means of payment are in his power. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to remark, 
that if the labours of the husbandman during the 
past year, have not been rewarded by the usual abun- 
dance of the fruits of the earth; the increased pri- 
ces, and the general prosperity in other respects, are 
such as to preclude all complaint, and should fill 
our hearts with gratitude to the Bountiful Provider 
for the wants, both of man and of beast. 





The Monthly Geneseee Farmer. 

The first volume of the Monthly Genesee Farm- 
er may now be had at this office, stitched in printed 
covers, at the subscription price—50 cents per copy. 
The first number of the second volume was issued 
on the Ist instant, on an enlarged sheet. Price same 
as last year—single copy 50 cents—7 copies for $3, 
and 12 for $5—always in advance, and orders to 
come free ‘of postage. Will our friends, who so 
successfully exerted their influence last year to ob- 
tain subscribers for this paper, renew their efforts 
in behalf of the second volume? It is so cheap, and 
at the same time so valuable, that it is believed an 
effort only is necessary to give it a general circula- 


|, ion among our farmers. We shall be grateful to 
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any of our readers who will do us the favor to act as 
avents and endeavor to extend a knowledge of it 
among their neighbors. 


NOTICES. 

Every subseriber who has come to the determina- 
t'on not to take this paper another year or half year, 
sould return this number to the post-office, and give 
nutice to the post master that he shall no longer 
take them from the office. It will then be the duty 
of the post master to give us notice to discontinue 
them, free of postage. Subscribers should remem- 
ber that no one has a right to to stop his paper with- 
out squaring his account for it. 

> Small bills will be received, where a sub- 
seriber wishes to remit less than $5—though we 
would suggest to such as have small sums to remit, 
the propriety of looking for subscribers enough to 
the Monthly to make the sun amount to $5. 


tL} Posracr.—Our postage bill is a heavy tax, 
and much of it we ought not to pay. Gentlemen 
having occasion to write us for back numbers—to 
change the direction of their papers—to transact any 
little business for them—should not tax us with the 
postage of their letters. Our friends are particular- 
ly requested in making remittances, to enclose only 
one Dili where it can be avoided—for instance it is 
not uncommon for us to receive two $5 bills in a 
letter charged triple postage, when a $10 bill might 
just as well have been sent. 


PRIEF HINTS FOR JANUARY. 

During winter, cattle are vory apt to suffer from a want 
of water, as running streams are generally frozen, and 
they are mostly fud on dry fodder. 

Cattle will drink svveral times a day, if the water is 
good and of easy access; proper provision sliould there- 
fore be made for them. 

Farmers will suve a great deal of hay, ospecially in wet 
aud muddy weater, if instead of spreading it upon the 
ground for thein, to be trodden under foot, suituble racks 
are provided, so tuat nene of it may be wasted. 

As inilk is very valuable in winter, great care should be 
taken that cows ure now milked very clean. Bat as the 
operation is apt to be tedious at this season in consequence 
of the slowness with which it is givon down, it is best, af- 
ter having obtained what milk can be done easily at one 
milking, to pass round all the cows at the conclusion, and 
give them a second milking, being cureful to drain thea 
to the last drop. 

Cows should aot be dricd up of their milk too soon be- 
fore their time of having a calf—this care is especially 
requisite in cise of young cows which are milked for the 
first season ; for when these are dried up too svon it is apt 
tv Cause a permanent shortening of their time of giving 
wik for cucl successive season. If they are the first 
scason dricd early im Une fall, it is difficult to obtain much 
mailk after that period in any year afterwards. 

With careful milking, particularly the first year, and 
good keeping, cows may be made to give railk for almost 
any period requiyed, even but a very shert time before 
having a calf. 

Fanners have differed with regard to the proper time of 
drying up cows; but this rule we believe to be nearly 
eorrect—if they are well fed and in good condition the 
milking may be continucd until nearly the time of having 
ealf; but if they are not in good condition, they should be 

dried a month or two before that period, in order to allow 
them to recover their health and strength. 

During the present month, apple trees may be pruned 
to great advantage, provided there is mild weather to ad- 
nit of it being done comfortably to the operator. 

Trees which are neglected ia this pxrticular, become 
thick and erooked in their branches, produce poor and iin. 
perfcet fruit, the sinailer branches die, and the trecs be. 
come old befure their time. 


hand.saw. Crooked and stunted side branches should be 
removed, so that those which remain may have an oppor- 
tunity to grow freely, and that the light and air may be 
admitted through all parts. The top of the tree should 
be left of good shape, and the branches as nearly equidis. 
tant from each other in every part, as is easily practica- 
ble. 
Tso much pruning at a time is apt to eheck the growth 
of trees, and is therefore not good, but they should be pru- 
ned moderately each year. 
In cutting off large branches, avoid as much as possi- 
ble broad wounds; which is effected by cutting therm off 
nearly atright angles,and by not cutting them tooclosely. 
A stump or projection should at the samo time be avoided. 
As the stuinps of large branches are apt to crack, admit 
water and rot, or breed insects, they should be covered 
with thick pint, or a coat of tar and brick dust. 
During mild weather in this month, willalso be a good 
time to prune hardy grape vines, if not already done, Ma. 
ny persons, having but few grapes, and those hardy, are 
apt to negleet them, and Ict them grow too thick; the 
quality uf the fruit would be greatly improved if they 
were kept properly pruned, which would be but a few mi. 
nutes’ work. 
By performing the operation now, the wounds would 
have time to dry and contract, and the sap-vesscls to be. 
come closed before spring, and preclude the danger of 
bleeding. 
The only care needed in this operation, is to cut off all 
the smaller and least thrifly branches, and the ends of the 
larger, so that the buds left may be those which are lar- 
gest and most vigorous, and that they may have sufficient 
light and air for healthy growth. 
As fruit trees are apt to be injured by mice whenever 
there are a few inches of snow to conceal them in their 
depredations,—especially if grass has been suffered to 
grow round the trees,——it will be proper, whenever snow 
fulls, to tread it firmly about them, by which the evil may 
be prevented. 
Mony other operations may be performed during win- 
ter, which a little observation or reflection will point out 
—sech as procuring and selecting seeds, removing manure 
to its place of destinaticn, proeuring fuel, collecting sci 
ous for grafting, making grafting plisters, &c. Great 
eare should be tuken to get genuine seeds, and to obtain 
the best varieties of fruit fur grating——for it is better not 
to plant a garden than to plant it with spurious seeds, and 
to omit grafling a tree than to graft it with a poor va- 
rivty. 

MELLISHW’S ROOT SLICER. 
The accompanying wood.cut is a representation of this 


machine, and is from a drawing of one in the posscssion 
of Edward 8. Townsend of Pulinyra. 
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This operation is evmmonly best performed with a 








The roots to be cut are placed in the hopper A. at the 
top of the machine, and roll down an inclined plane, 
which forms the bottom of the hopper, against the sli. 
cing wheel, which shaves them into picecs about half an 
inch in thickness, and they fall into the sliding box or 
drawer B, at the bottom. ‘The slicing wheel is tase of 
cast iron, placed vertically, and tnree knives extending 


| fron, tne centre to Lue Circumference are screwed upon it. 


Behind or opposite to each of these knives, is a slit or ope. 
niag, through which the slices pass and full to the bottom 
as soon as they are severed from the rocts. Figure, isa 
representation of the wheel with its three knives. Mo 
tion is given to this wheel by the handle C. and the ma- 
chine will cut one bushel per minute with ease and in the 
best manner. 

The great importance and the increasing culture of 
root crops render such a imachine almost indispensible to 
every good farmer, And the frequency of the loss of fine 
cattle by being choked with potatoes or apples, shows 
how much might be saved by the use of slicers. 

Machines of this construction are for sale by Sexton 
and Butterfield of Pulmyrs. ‘The price is eleven dollars, 
When they become more common among farmers and 
their construction better understood, we hope they may 
be afforded cheaper. The inventor is Henry Mellish of 
Walpole, New Hampshire. 


Mr, Whitmarsh and his Agent, again. 

We regret that we are under the necessity of again 
alluding to the imposition practiced on the public 
by Mr. Whitmarsh. Our object, which was to ex- 
pose a case of outrageous fraud, aud to put our 
friends on their guard against siiailar impositions, 
having been accomplished, we said as little as we 
could in our last nurnber, and at the same time ex- 
pose the fallacy of Messrs. Whitmarsh and Hun- 
tington’s replies to our charges ; but Mr. Hunting- 
ton having published his letter in the Northampton 
Courier, with the addition of two very abusive pa- 
ragraphs which he did not think proper te send us, 
in which he denounces the editor of the Genesee 
Farmier as a “ maliciou slibeller,” “a vile calumnia- 
tor,’ &c. we deem it necessary to give additional 
We there- 
fore present the following from Tur Si.kworwm, 
published at Albany. This statement appeared si- 
inultaneously with our original charges; but we did 
not see the paper containing it until the present 
week. Itmay not be improper to say that the Silk- 
worm is published under the auspices of the Hon. 
Amsrosr Spencer, and that the following article may 
be considered as resting on his responsibility, as we 
were long since informed that he bought $60 or $70 
worth of the spurious seed. Will the Northamp- 
ton gentlemen denounce him as “a vile calumnia- 
tor ?” 

Tue Mvutserry mportTep FROM FRANCE BY Mr. 
W arrmarsn.— Many persons have expressed their 
disappointment, and consequent dissatisfaction, re- 
specting the seed and trees purchased from the 


proof of the charges heretofore made. 

















stock imported by Mr. Whitmarsh, and sold by him 
and his agents as the Chinese Mulberry ; and seve- 
ral have named it with angry feelings, as a fraud 
|which ought to be exposed. 

| Itis not the object of the Silk-Worm to investi- 
gate the conduct or characters of persons, either 
public or private; and if it were, it would be a pain- 
| ful task to the editor: but justice to the little insect 
| whose name the publication bears, as well as to 
'those individuals who are devoting their time and 
|property to its propagation, in the honest hope of 
| gain thereby, renders it the editor’s duty, as a faith- 
_ ful purveyor, to omit no effort conducive of a supply 
of the best food, and to expose as far as possible, 
every attempt, from speculation or any other motive, 
which may counteract that important object. 

| Mr. Whitmarsh is a gentleman whose character, 
| it is believed, stood fair before the public, previous- 
ly to this transaction; and the deep interest he has 











i| taken in the silk business has given his name con- 
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ciderable celebrity. ‘That celebrity, while re 

‘os justly as achield trom the imputation ef an 
serves Je 2 alah earve 3 al derree 
paproper act, would also serve in an equal deg a 
sf he were disposed to commit that ace yo pone anti 
nis power to give it more exteusion, on ye 4 e 
ly more Injurtous effect. kK ver, i $s i if 
eynsidered innocent until proven to ve guilty . I 
Mr. W. is innocent ol the charges against him, it will 
doing hima kindness to give an explicit state- 
ment of the complaints, that he may rneet them 
with his defence. At any rate the great importance 
of the silk interest requires that it be guarded 

rginst its HMpesifion. zy 

orbs white italian mulberry was of Chine se origin, 
and is as well entitled tothe appellation of Chinese 
mulberry as the Morus multicaulis. But the recent 
arrival of the latter in this country, and its anuuncia- 
tion, “with all its blushing honors thick upon Ky 
as the Chinese Mu/berry, at the rnost eritical mo- 
ment in the silk history, which can ever occur, has 
‘dentified the Chinese mulberry and the Morus mul- 
ticaulis with a kind of sacredness not to be violated 
withont dog injustice to the feelings of every 
frieud to the silk interest in America, 

At the time of Mr. W’s departure for France, the 
ceed of the Chinese Mulberry, was a thing sought 
atier above all earthly treasures, so much so, that 
€500 per pound have been offered for it, and the 
young trees were worth $300 per thousand; and 
their estirnated value has rather increased than di- 
minished. Mr. W.munu thave known these facts both 
in reality and la prospe .. In the possession of this 
knowledge, he purchased in France, or elsewhere 
a quantity of seed, and of young trees of some kind. 
The seeds were put up in small papers of about one 
quarter of an yunce each, and labelled in French as 
the Chinese Mulberry. These trees and secds were 
shipped to New York and announced for sale, by his 
agent there, and by others at Northampton. ‘They 
were sought after, and bought with unexampled 
avidity. Whether the trees were of the true Mo- 
rus multicaulis or not, we have no means of deter. 
mining. We procured a few of thein, and set them 
(n our nursery, and many of our friends did the 
same, but as no one of them that we have heard 
froin, lived, we have no means of judging to what 
species in the horticultural catalogue they belonged. 
Fortunately, however, owing to some seasonable 
caution, our investment in them was small. But 
not exactly so with the seed. We purchased four- 
ten papers, amounting to seventy dollars. These 
were sowed in excellent land, with every precaution 
which could ensure success. The papers contained 
a little over 2000 seeds each; of these seeds about 
7.0 came up, which amounted to one seed in forty 
ot those sowed. With the most careful attendance 
some of them have grown to about @ foot in height. 
They appear very similar to the seedlings of the 
White mulberry grown by the side of thei, but 
show no relationship to the Morus multicaulis.— 
The same results have followed in every instance 
we have heard froin. Nota single tree has lived that 


ae 


te 


we know of. From the reports we have obtained of 


the seeds, they have vegetated in about the same 
proportion,—one to forty, and the product is the 
same; little, if any, dissimilar tothe common white 
taulberry,—altogether different from the Morus mu!- 
tvaulis. 

The true measure of value in any commodity is 
the mean rate in the estimation of its possessor, and 
of those who may become so, The comparative 
value of the Chinese and white mulberries differs 
4s cuch in the public estimation, and probably in 
te ultimate estimation of truth, asgold and copper, 
—at any rate, more than copper and silver. 

Mhat Mr. Whitinarsh well knew the state of the 
pablic taind with respect to the Morus multicaulis, 
aud also that the names Morus multicaulis and 
Ualnese mulberry were considered perfectly synon- 
mous, it would be absurd to doubt. That he did 
procure, or that somebody in his name did procure, 
young trees, of some kind, aud sell them in a state 
“a dry and decayed that few if any have lived to 
eciare their species,—that seeds of some kind were 
thus procured and sold in his name to a vast amount 
at about $160 per pound, knowing that the pur- 
Chasers Considered them the trae Morus multicaulis, 
joe them as such, are also facts not to be 


Now, it is possible that Mr. W. may have been 








imposed upon in his purchase of seeds and trees, 
and had no intention to deceive the public: at least 
we wish it May appear so. But at any rate the pub- 
lic has been most egregiously deceived. 

[t is in vain that the Northampton prints announce 
to the public, when the transaction is all over, that 
there is no deception; that they were the Chinese 
inulbemy,—not the Morus Multicaulis, but a better 
kind. With similar grace the honest Jew pedlar 
sellsac ll vatch, well knowing that he is under- 
stood to mean a gold watch. The reputation of the 
Chinese mulberry stands too high to be injured by 
speculation, 

We impute no dishonest intentions to Mr. Whit- 
marsh, or to any one else in particular. We have 
only stated facts, which show that there has been 
deception somewhere. 


The Baltimore Fars.er and Gardener publishes 
our charges at length, and prefaces therm as follows: 


We publish in another part of this day’s Journal, 
* A caution to Silk Growers,” by the editor of the 
Genesee Farmer, and commend it to the perusal 
of every advovate of the cause. While we hope for 
the honor of humanity that Mr. Whitmarsh, has 
himself been imposed upon, we must in all candor 
remark,that appearances justify even the decided tone 


i: which he has becn denounced, We bought one of 


ihe papers of the seed alluded to, of Mr Whitmarsh’s 
agent in New York, and we must confess we were 
not, at the time, of the opinion that we were buying 
seed of the Morus Multicaulis; but as the adver- 
tisement which we saw specified, a variety of the 
Chinese Mulberry, superior to that, in consequence 
of its capacity to withstand our long continued frosts 
of winter, we gave for the parcel $5, and without 
weighing it, thought it might have contained one- 
‘hird of on ounce, which would have been at the 
rate of $240 per pound. The editor of the Gene- 
see Farmer, however who purchased 3 papers, weigh- 
ed his parcels and found they contained but one- 
sixth of an ounce, which wasat the rate of S480 
perpound. We received our seed in July last and 
immediately prepared a fine loamy bed in the rich- 
est part of our garden, inorder that the young plants 
might receive every possible benefit from soi! and ex- 
posure. The paper purported to contain seed 
enough to make 4000 trees, but after the most ear- 

‘attention which we could devote to it, but 50 
plants came up. They grew finely, and to our 
-urprise, When they:had acquired the height of about 
15 inches, and the young trees had fully developed 
their characteristic traits, we discovered they were 
nothing more nor less than Morus Alba,or White 
Italian Mulberry plants. This opinion we arrived 
at after the most careful examination of, and com- 
parison with, plants of that variety, which we 
had growing in another part of our garden, for 
the seed of which we had paid $6 per pound, and 
which so far as the power of germinating was con- 
cerned, was as superior to that of Mr. Whitmarsh 
as it is possible for one article to be over another. 
We mentioned our apprehensions to some friends, 
but as Mr. Whitmarsh, though a stranger to us, 
stood very high as a zealous advocate of a branch 
of husbandry which, in our opinion, was better cal- 
culated than any other to advance the interest, and 
promote the prosperity, and consequent happiness. 
of a large portion of our countrymen, we had de- 
termined before we should say any thing publicly 
on the subject to give to our 50 plants the advan- 
tage of another season’s growth. When we eame 
to this conclusion, we were not aware that Mr. 
Whitmarsh’s advertisement had assumed a pro- 
tean form, for we had only seen the /ast one 
mentioned by the editor of the Genesee Farmer: 
had we known of the existence of the first, we should 
have felt ourself bound in duty toa much injured 
public, to > ste at ounce of the disengenuous fraud, 
in terms of marked reprobation; for we hold it as 
of a truth, that any man who would avail himself 
of the advantages of his relative position—of the 
anxiety of the public to procure an artic!e—to im- 
pose upon that public, has Jess claims to the sym- 
pathy and respectof the community than would a 
highwayman, who had robbed a traveler, because 
in the latter case, there would have been no confi- 
dence betrayed, and there is more or less of chivalry 
displayed in all such feats: and courage, whether 
well or ill exerted, has a redeminge quality aboutit, 
which makes one, in despite of the cause of sound 
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morals, admire the daring, however much we may 
be disgusted with the villainy of the action that may 
have led to it. 

We shal! conclude with the iteration of the hope, 
that Mr. Whitmarsh may be able to make ont a 
cae, which will show that he himself has been un- 
wittingly duped in Europe ; for there is no other 
saving grace by which he can escape universal 
execration—But then, how will he account for the 
change in his advertisement 7—T here’s the rub ! 

We could add further testimony in support of the 
facts we have alleged, but it cannot be necessary ; 
and we leave the subject, with the assurance that 
when we see good cause to think that we have un- 
justly aspersed Mr. Whitmarsh, he will find no one 
more willing than ourselves to do him justice. But, 
with the facts we have stated, the public wil! not 
rest satisfied until sone more reasonable explana- 
tion is given than is contained in the letter of Mr. 
Whitmarsh, published in this paper of Dee. 24, or in 
the angry denunciation of the editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, as “a malicious libeller and vile calumnia- 
tor,” by C, P. Huntington. 

P.S. We have just received a letter from J. S. 
Fancher, written at the request of Mr. Huntington, 
to correct some statements in Mr. Rowe’s commu- 
cation published in this paper on the 24thuit. But 
we have not room or time to give it this week. If 
we find on examination, that his statements are cer- 
rect, we will publish it hereafter. 


iL} The letters of Messrs. Whitmarsh and Hun- 
tington were published in the first paper after their 
receipt. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRY. 

Into our 4th volume at page 371, we copied an article 
from a Cincinnatti paper, relative to a new kind of Rasp. 
berry which had been found near Like Erie by the Sha. 
kers, and which continued to bear throughout the sum. 
mer andautumn. As the deseription was rather vague, it 
was supposed by some to be only the Rose.flowering 
Raspberry (Rubus odoratus,) and excited very little inter. 
est as fur as appears, amongst our horticulturists. We 
are assured however, that it is deserving of great attention. 
We have lately conversed with a professional gardener 
who cultivated it in the state of Ohio; and on account of 
its furnishing at al] times throughout the season, a liberal 
supply, he thinks it more desirable th.n any other sort 
that is known, 

From his description we were led to surmise that it is a 
variety of the Purple Garden Raspberry (R. Iceus,) 
though he was inclined toa diffrent opinion, believing it 
a new species, Like this kind however, the most v.go- 
rous shoots bend over, aad touching the ground, take 
root, by which process it is readily increased. This fea. 
ture will sufficiently distinguish it from the Rose-flower- 
ing Raspberry. The fruit in shape is longer than the 
wild Black Raspberry (R. occidentalis,) and it approach d 
very near in size and excellence to the Antwerp, though 
it is not musky like the latter, In spring the stems of tle 
last year’s growth, throw out branches like the common 
kind, and on these the first crop is produced; but new 
shoots also continue to rise from the root throughout the 
season, and successively to come into bearing. In this 
circumstance its peculiarity consists. The fruit fram the 
new stems, or second crop, is considered the finest, 

We deem it prop?r to lay this statement before the pub. 
lic ; and we hope that our enterprizing nurserymen wiil 
speedily tuke measures to introduce it into this qnarter. 
Our informant knew of but two places in the Western 
Country, where it was cultivated: namely, by Nicholas 
Longworth, Cincinnati; and by the Shakers near Leba- 
non in Warren county. It is not improbable however, 
that the Shakers of Niskayuna near Albany, from an in- 
tercourse with their brethren of Ohio,—have it already im 
their possession ; at least it would be well for korticultu- 
rists in thut vicinity to inquire; and in the mean time we 
hope that no opportunity of obtaining it from the west. 








ward will be omitted. 
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COMMUTNUCATIONS 


LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE, 
OR AN APPEAL TO THE FARMERS OF NEW YORK. 





The United States exhibit the singular spectacle,—a 
spectacle which foreign nations behold with amazement, 
and are utterly unable to comprehend,—of a great people 
not only free from debt, but with some fifty milions in the 
treasury, for which the government has no possible use. 
Whatever may be thought of the policy of continuing a 
state of things that by its natural operation shall produce 
such a surplus revenue, or the expediency of distributing 
such surplus when it happens to arise, none whatever can 
exist of the propriety of the several states making the 
best possible use of the part allotted to them respectively, 
when such part comes into their possession. 

The state of New York set a patriotic and successful 
example in the career of internal improvement, by adopt- 
ing plans, which, though for a time seeming severely to 
task the resources of the state, have eventually shown the 
wisdom and far-reaching forethought of the men who 
carried that system into execution. ‘Through the agency 
of the “ Erie canal, that glorious monument to the glori- 
ous memory of De Witt Clinton,” and his able coadju. 
tors, a debt of twelve millions has been paid—the salt and 
auction duties have been restored to their original destina. 
tion of meeting the civil expenses of the state—and the 
still accumulating revenue is fast placing New York in 
the situation of the United States, that is, with a surplus 
beyond any resaonable or probable expenditure. 

At such a moment, with a full treasury, and increasing 
means for a continued supply, New York is called upon 
to receive her quota of the surplas money of the United 
States—a sum, according tothe most probable estimates, 
amounting to at least six millions of dollars. 

Tho important question now arises, whvt disposition 
shall be wade of this large sum of money, and to what 
uses shall it beapplied? Shall the money lie idle in the 
treasury, or shall the state trike and useit as its own? It 
should be remembered that this money is not given to the 
atate—~it is only deposited with it, or rather loaned to it, 
and is of course liable to be called for at any time, should 
the policy or the wants of the general government re- 
quire it; and though such a contingency is not probable, 
the possibility of such an event should not be lost sight 
of in the disposition. In taking the money, the state will 
undoubtedly use it as its own, appropriating it to such 
purposes as shall most benefit the whole, and at the same 
time best ensure the means of repayment if ever called for. 

Shall this money be devoted to the prosecution of our sys 
tem of internal improvement? We think not—certainly 


not the whole. The works at present under the control of 


the commissioners, are already sufficiently extensive for 
their proper management by the state, which ought not to 


run the risque, as has already been done to some extent, of 


hazarding the resources already existing, in unprofitable 
and unnecessary constructions. If an extension is re- 
quired, let it be done by companies, the state reserving the 
right, in all cases where they can possibly interfere with 
the works of the state, of assuming the direction and 
contre! at any time, a right to be vigilantly guarded, and 
rigidly exercised whenever occasion requires. There is 
but one remaining work which properly belongs to the 
state, and which it should enter upon at once: a ship 
eanal around the overslaugh—a work for the interest 
of all, and for which an appropriation from the quota mo. 
ney would, we doubt not, meet the approbation of all, 
Some months since, when there was a prospect of re- 
ceiving only one or two millions, it was proposed in some 
at the leacing journals, to add the sum to the school fund, 
and thus cevote it to the great purpose of education, a pro- 
position we believe received with universal favor. Two 
millions udded to that fund would enable the state to dis. 
tribute inore than double the sum that is now divided ; or 
in other words, would detray about two.thirds of the ex. 


' 


penses of the common schools. Would it be politic or 


useful to do more than this? In nothing is the maxim, 


that “that which costs nothing is valued less,” more true 
than in education ; and we think experience shows, that 


much more could not be done without lessening too much 
the interest which parents and guardians now feel as to 
the expenditure of their money. If you would interest a 
man in any cause, touch his pocket. For the state to pay 
the whole expenses of our common schools would have a 
direct tendency to ruin the whole system. While there. 
fore education should be viewed as all important, we think 
that the addition of two or three millions is all that can 
at present profitably be employed by the common school 
fund. 

Provision, at the time deemed fully adequate for the 

purpose, has been made for a full survey of the state, with 
a view to the development of its resourees, geographical, 
geological, mineralogical, and agricultural ; and we hope 
that no ill.timed parsimony will prevent the execution of 
the whole plan in the most complete and thorough man. 
ner, or hinder the results of the examination frem being 
given to the world in a manner worthy of the subject and 
the state. 
But after all proposed above, one or two millions will 
still remain unexpended, a bone for factions to contend 
about, or, such is the selfish tendencies of human natnre, 
an inducement to the creation of new offices, or the be- 
stowment of exorbitant salaries. 

What interest then remains upon which the surplus in 
the treasury can be worthily and profitably exerted? 
What department of industry, which more than another 
deserves and demands the effective aid of the state? ‘The 
true and ready answer is, AGRICULTURE. 

The situation of New York—her facilities for internal 
communication—the habits of her citizens—and above 
all, the excellence of her soil, mark her as an agricultural 
state. Hore is the great secret of her power, the source 
of herenergy and wealth, and to that point must her le- 
gislators look, if they intend she shall retain the proud ti- 
tle of the Empire State. 


Agriculture lies at the very basis of all prosperity—of 
civilization and social order. Without it, neither can ex- 
ist to any extent. On it commerce is depending ; it fur- 
nishes between nations the objects mainly of trade and 
exchange; and on its success the merehant, the mano- 
facturer, and the professional man, are alike dependent. 

Such being the facts, and such the importance of Agri- 
culture, we may ask, whether what the state has hitherto 
done for the farmer, is in any degree adequate to the real 
magnitude of his claims. By a policy as wise as it was 
beneficial, a few thousands annually were distributed 
among county agricultural societies ; and for every thou. 
sand so divided the statistics of the state show that 
millions have been returned. Provision has been made 
for one agricultural school, and here our legislators, as if 
they were fearful the treasury would be exhausted, or 
frightened at their unwonted liberality, have allowed the 
matter to rest. Has this course been just to the people 7— 
has it been gencrous ? 

Now then, when by the receipt of millions every anti- 
cipated or probable deficiency of funds is done away ; 
when every other interest has been, or may be amply 
provided for, and the treasury still remain overflowing ; 
let the voice of the agriculturist be heard, and the class 
; to which all others are indebted not find their well found. 
ed claims rejected. 


What do we as agriculturists require of the state? No. 
thing that is not clearly right—nothing in the least de- 
gree unreasonable—nothing that will not be early and 
amply repaid by the increased revenues returned to the 
source of the disbursements. We require in the southern 
and in the western districts, Agricultural Schools, en. 
dowed as isthe central one at Albany; and diffusing 
equally to every section of the state the advantages ex- 
pected to be derived from that. The agriculturists of this 
state require, and it is to this point our efforts as farmers 
should be principally directed, an annual appropriation 
from the treasury, for the encouragement and support of 
county Agricultural Societies, which the experience of 
the past has proved to more rapidly advance the interests 
of agriculture than any other method yet devised; proof 
that is yearly accumulating from the example of such 








socicties as those of Berkshire and Worcester in Miss, 


chusetts, and the long established ones of England aud 
Scotland. 

Discouraged by the failure of past applications in favor 
of Agriculture, some may deem all exertions at the pre. 
sent time as premature and hopeless. Such should not 
be the feelings among farmers or their friends. Many of 
the causes which have had an unfavorable influence here. 
tofore, have ceased to operate; a sense of the value and 
importance of Agriculture as a national interest, and the 
necessity of taking higher and more liberal ground in re- 
gard to it, has been gradually increasing among well in. 
formed and influential men; an opinion dictated in part 
by a more correct view of its relative magnitude, and in « 
greater degree by the more extensive diffusion of agricul. 
tural knowledge through journals devoted to the interests 
of the farmer. 

To aceomplish the desirable objects we have in view, 
nothing more is necessary for the purpose, than. for far- 
mers and those devoted to agricutural pursuits, to make 
their wishes known and their voices heard, by the consti- 
tutional and legitimate method of petition, in our halls 
of legislation. Let some public spirited individual in eve. 
ry school district in the state, circulate a petition having 
for its object legislative aid to agriculture, and let these be 
early forwarded to that body. Lvwtthis step be taken, and 
farmers we are confident will no longer have reason to 
eomplain, that their claims are unheard, and their inter. 
ests disregarded. Our legislators do not need to be taught 
the truth, that they are the servants and the people the 
masters ; all they desire is the clear!y expressed public will, 
and to that they will readily bow. 

Agriculturists do not come before the legislature as 
mendicants, craving these appropriations as gifts, or as 
charity: they claim a liberal portion of the treasury sur- 
plus as their own, the produce of the sweat of their brow, 
and which, if not required for the necessities of the state, 
should, in the shape of the appropriations asked for, be at 
once returned to the rightful owners. A Fangs. 

December, 1336. 
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COLUMBIAN HORSE RAKE. 
The above is a representation of Erastus 8S. Root’s Co 
lumbian Horse Rake, for hay or grain, patented May 15, 
1836. in presenting the above rake to the publie, the ps- 
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ites has no foars of the result, as it has been thorough. 
ly tested, and pronounced by eompetent judges to be su- 
perior to any thing bearing a similar description, as the 


following certificates will show. Erastus S. Roor. 


Mt. Morris, December, 1836. 


Groveland, Livingston co. Nov. 16, 1836. 

[ have used the patent Hay Ruke made by Mr. Root of 
Mt. Morris, and think it superior to the Revolving Rake. 
The draught is much easier for the horse; and this rake 
can be used among stumps and stones, where it would be 
impossible to work with the revolving rake. 

Wa. Frrzsven. 

[ have had the charge ef Col. Fitzhugh’s haying the 
past season, and have used the rake he purchased of Mr. 
Root, and can say decidedly, that it is a great improve- 
ment on any Horse Rake I have seen. It does the work 
well, leaves the winrow laying up light, is easicr for the 
horse, and the manual labor less. ARvDEN Moses. 

Groveland, Sept. 12, 1536. 

We the undersigned, having become well acquainted 
with Erastus S. Root’« Horse Rake for hay or grain,it hav- 
ing been thoroughly tested in the towns of Groveland, 
Mt. Morris, and other partsof Livingston county, do not 
hesitate in saying that it is superior to any now in use 
within our knowledge, for despatch, ease and neatness of 
execution in its operation, and we believe well worthy 
the attention of agriculturists. Harry H. Evarrs, 

lu Jerrerson Wiper, 
H. J. Hieerns, 
Joun [icarys. 

M:. Morris, Livingston co. Nov. 22, 1836. 

We have nsed Mr. Root’s rake, and believe it to be supe- 
rior to any horse rake in use, and do cheerfully recom. 
mend it to the public as a valuable improvement for 
gathering hay, both on rough and on smooth meadow. 

Mt. Morris, Nov. 22, 1836. Josern TALTen. 

1 have superintended Esquire Wadsworth’s haying on 
his flats in Genesco the past season, and have used Mr. E. 
S. Root’s horse rake, and can state to the public decided. 
ly, that [ think it an improvement on any horse rakes we 
have hadon the flats for gathering hay with neatness and 
despatch. Ratru Fow er. 


Geneseo, Sept. 20, 1836. 


Mr. L. Tuckern—I have seen and had in use for a! 


short time the past season on my farm, one of Mr. Eras. 
tus S. Root’s newly invented horse rakes. I have also had 
for anumber of years the common and the revolving rake 
inuse on my farm, and from my experience in the use of 
the different kinds, I can speak with confidence as to the 
practical utility of the former in preference to any thing 
of the kind I have ever seen. I have no doubt it will 
soon be considered an almost indispensable article for every 
farmer who studies economy, as it may be used on rough 
or uneven lands, where neither of the others can be used, 
the draft much lighter, and the manual labor much less. 

Winiiam A. Mitts. 

Mt. Morris, Livingston co. Nov. 16, 1836. 


ON THE PROPER TILLAGE OF LANDS. 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Mr. T'ucker—You ask, Will not an Old Farmer fa- 
vor us with some details of his experience?” I will cheer- 
fully give you my views and opinions, the result of expe- 
rience, on those branches of agricultural business that I 
have been most conversant with, but whether they will be 
of sufficient interest to occupy a space in your columns is 
questionable; when you reccive them, however, they will 
be at your disposal. 

In this paper, I will state some of the effects resulting 
from different modes of managing land. I formerly culti- 
vated a furm in New England; the seil was naturally 
good; red loam, a little inclining to sand, not differing 
matertally from that of Western New York, excepting 


there w: 
here was no clay combined with the sand and loam—the 
surface, however, w 


as very uneven and stony, which ren- 
dered the till 


ier age difficult and laborious—the subsoil was 
‘ard and gravelly, as well as stony, yet open and porous, 
on) that drouth or excess of rain scldom produced any in- 
jurious effect; but, notwithstanding these naturul advan- 





tages, some of which were peculiar, the prevalent mode 
of managing land at that period was such as to preclude 
to some extent the profits which might have been realized. 
The farmers generally selected those fields for ploughing 
which they thought the easiest to till, and ploughed them 
so constantly, and that without manuring, that they soon 
run down, and when so reduced as hardly to pay the ex- 
pense of tilling, they were left to recruit without seeding 
down, and frequently produced little else than johnswort 
and running briers, or other noxious weeds. Their mea. 
dows and pastures also were designed to be permanent. 
The manure which: accumulated, was, almost universally, 
earricd on to the smoothest part of the meadow late in the 
fall, or forepart of winter, and left till spring and then 
spread as evenly as possible; but having undergone so 
many changes, and being so long exposed to the action of 
the sun and air, as well as rains, the effect produced was 
not great. Some of the meadows, however, produced 
good crops, and they generally did better than the plough 
land, the nature of the soil being in some respects favor- 
able to the growth of grass. Ta this way I proceeded a 
while, and it is needless to say that I found it not very pro. 
fitable. I often conversed with my neighbors about chang. 
ing our mode of farming, and some were of opinion that 
it was best, and some made objections. Sometimes we al. 
most resolved we would take a different course, and then 
something would be suggested to deter us. At length, 
however, we broke through, and began to seed down our 
worn-out fields with clover and herdsgrass, and to plough 
up our pastures, and in some instances our meadows; and 
in return found ourselves rewarded with good crops, In 
the mean time our old fields yielded more profits than 
when they were tilled, and recruited faster than when they 
lay idle. ‘Thus it appears that an important improvement 
has been made. From about this time the furmers in 
that vicinity pretty generally adopted the rotation system, 
ploughing their fields for about three crops, then seeding 
with clover and mowing or pasturing three or four years. 
The use of plaster also was introduced, and its good ef. 
fects realized to some extent. After proceeding in this 
way for a few years, many farms were greatly improved in 
value; the land generally became fertile, producing in 
some instances sixty bushels of corn to the acre, where 
formerly scarcely twenty could be obtained. Grass, and 
all kinds of crops, were much better than under the for. 
mer mode of management, and the fact became thorough. 


ly established, that land managed in this way, instead of 


depreciating, would improve in fertility even without ma- 
nure; and subsequent experience has confirmed me in 
the opinion, that soils, similar to the ene I have described, 
will gridually improve without any other manure than 
what naturally accumulates on the land by the following 
process :-—Plough up a field that has been in to clover 
three years and been pastured; sow it to wheat; when 
the wheat is taken off, plough in the stubble in the full, 
the earlier the better; plant to corn in the spring; as soon 
as the corn is fit, cut it up, which will generally be by 
the twentieth of Septemper in ordinary seasons; then 
sow to wheat. It will need but one ploughing in the 
spring, sced down, and let it lie three years to pasture. 
Pursue this mode of cultivation as long as you please— 
there is no mistake—your land will grow better and better, 
and the crops richly reward your labor. 

In this series of crops, I have mentioned wheat first, 
but it may be best on some ficlds to commence with a 
corn crop. Where there is a stiff sward, and no obstacle 
to prevent turning it over smooth, corn can be grown to 
good advantage on the sod, and the land left in excellent 
condition for a crop of oats or barley, to be followed with 
wheat; but when aclover field is ploughed up, it will ge. 
nerally be best to put on wheat first, because corn is not 
sure to succced well immediately after clover, and also 
because in this way two cropsof wheat may be obtained 
in the series instead of one. In this wheat growing dis. 
trict, it is an object to raise as many wheat crops as pos. 
sible, this being the staple commodity, and always in 
good demand, and less exhausting to land than most other 
green crops. Thisis one of the ways in which land may 
be improving continually, without manure. I do not say 





it is the only way, or the best way. If you should pub. 
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lish this communication, I may perhaps speak of other 
ways hereafter, and point out some of their advantages 
and disadvantages. As few farmers can obtain, (at least 
at present,) sufficient manure to enrich all their lands, [ 
deem it important that some self-improving system should 
be pointed out. If what has been suggested should in. 
duce some abler pen to undertake the task, I should be 
much obliged, An Ovp Farner. 

Ontario co., December, 1836. 

Proposed Alteration of the Road Laws. 
Marcetius, December 13th, 1836. 

Mr. Tucker—Believing as I do that the pages of the 
Farmer, and its kindred journal the Monthly, can scarce. 
ly be occupied to better advantage, or rendered more in- 
teresting to your patrons, than by publishing the enclosed 
road bill, I send it, to be disposed of at your discretion, 
This bill was reported to the Assembly last winter, by Mr. 
Parker, chairman of its committee on roads and bridges, 
It is understoou the bill was unanimously approved by 
his associates of the committee. As I have subsequently 
been informed by Mr. Parker, it was, so far as he could 
learn, favorably regarded by a great majority of the House, 
to which it was reported. He thinks the conviction was 
prevalent,and almost universal, in that body, that our ex- 
isting road system is altogether inadequate to present exi- 
gencies, and that a radical alteration has become abso. 
lutely necessary. Yet, as the change intended by the bill 
would be great, and had not, as was supposed, been much 
contemplated by the people, Mr Parker, as he informed 
me, was advised not to urge a hasty passage of the bill. 
It was thought better to have it lie over till another ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and in the mean time to have it 
extensively published, that the people might become ac. 
quainted with its principles, and thus popular expressions 
on the aubject be elicited. 

I send you the bill as it was printed and reported to the 
House. Subsequently, and before the bill was called up 
for the action of the House, it had been discovered that 
two of the sections, viz: 13 and 14, providing the means 
of procuring funds for the use of roads, were liable to 
very serious objections. For these exceptionable sec- 
tions, substitutes had been prepared, and would have 
been offered by Mr. Parker, had the bill been acted 
upon. As it is important that your readers should know 
what these substitutes were, [ send them also, and 
think they should be published in connection with the 
bill. Isend too one or two additional sections which Mr. 
Parker and his associates intended to have appended to 
the bill. 

All this will occupy considerable space in your papers, 
but I donbt whether it could be occupied to better advan- 
tage. Although the Monthly Farmer will afford the least 
room for it, yet it should, by all means, be published in 
that paper. : 

It will be understood, that his bill was not intended as a 
complete system of road laws, but to form such a system, 
in connection with so much of the old road Act, as was to 
remain unrepealed. It is expected that, after the publica- 
tion of this bill, the editor of the Genesee Farmer will 
make it a subject of careful investigaton, and much eriti- 
cal remark. It is expected also, that the correspondents 
of that Journal will, after having examined the princi- 
ples and details of the bill, publish their approval or dis. 
approval,—detecting errors, and suggesting amendments. 
Indeed, it is very desirable to obtain a general popular ex. 
pression on this subject. I am, sir, most respectfully, 

Yours, &c., Dan Baraper. 


— 


BILL BROUGUT IN BY MR. PARKER. 


An Act to amend part fret chapter sixteenth, title 
first, of the Revised Statutes. 

The People of the State of New-Y ork, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact #s follows: 

Section 1. At the annual town-meeting next 
after the passing of this act, to be held in each of the 
towns in this state, subject to the regulations and 
provisions of part first, chapter sixteenth, title first, 
of the Revised Statutes, there shall be elected, as 
usual, three commissioners of highways, whe shall 
hold their offices as shall be decided by lot; thatis,one 


of them shall hold one, & only one year, another two, 
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and the other three years; the intent being, that the 
otfice of one, and only one, commissioner shail ex- 
pire annually, and that one, and only one, such offi- 
cer shall be elected at each subsequent annual town- 
meeting in said town, unless it may be necessary to 
elect more to supply vacancies occasioned by deaths, 
resignations, disabilities, or removals from the town. 
It shall be the duty of towns to supply all such va- 
cancies; and when persons shall be elected to fill 
any such vacancies, they shall hold so long, and on- 
ly so long, as the persons might legally have held, 
whose offices have become vacant. 

§ 2. Whenever any new town shal! be erected, in 
which there shall be no resident commissioner of 
highways, it shail, at its first auanual town-meeting, 
elect three such oilicers, who shall be subject to clas- 
sification, as specified in the preceding section; but 
if there shall be, in such new town, a resident coim- 
missioner of highways, or more than one such ofli- 





cer, he or they shall hold office as they might have 
done if such new town had not been erected, and be 
classed accordingly. In such case, the new town 
shall elect only a sufficient wumber to constitute a 
full board of three coinmissioners. 


§ 3. On the second day after the next annual 
town-meeting in any town, and at two o’elock in the 
afternoon, the supervisor and town clerk thereof, to- 
gether with the persons recently elected as comunis- 
sioners of highways for said town, who shall be no- 
titied of their appointment by the town clerk. shal! 
meet at the place where the votes taken at the town- 
meeting shall have been canvassed, and there the 
supervisor and town clerk shall, in the absence of the 
commissioners, prepare three slips of paper as nearly 
alike as may be, mark them ditlerently with the fol- 
lowing devices, No. 1, 2, 3, then foid them up so as 
to conceal the figures written upon them, and put 
them into a box; after which the commissioners 
shall come in and draw them out, each drawing one 
slip. The commissioner who draws No. 1, shall 
hold his office one, and only one year; the one who 
draws No. 2, shall hold two years, and the other 
three years. When new towns shall be erected, 
their incipient proceedings shall be in conformity to 
the provisions of this section, whether the number 
of commissioners elected be three or less than three, 
as may happen. 

§ 4. The duties and powers of the commissioners 
of highways, shall be as follows: 

1. To divide their respective towns into road dis- 
tricts, if, in their opinion, advantages can be gained 





by having such divisions. They may subsequently 
alter these districts, or discontinue » ton if it shall 
be found that they are unnecessary and useless; or 
they may retain the road districts now existing in 
their respective towns. All such districts shall be 
described in writing, and descriptions of them be re- 
corded in the town-clerk’s office. 

2. To have the care, superintendence, and direc- 
tion of all the common roads, highways and bridges 
within their respective towns and subject to their 
care; also to receive all the moneys that shail be 
raised therein, for expenditures on roads and bridg- 
es, and apply the same in the most judicious and 
economical manner of which they are capable, to- 
wards defraying the expenses of making, repairing, 
and improving roads and bridges within their res- 
pective towns. And it shall be their duty to keep 
the roads, highways, and bridges thus committed to 
their care, in a good condition, and in a good state 
of repair, as well at one season of the year as ano- 
ther; at least, it shall be their duty to do all this, 
so far as it can be done, at a reasonable expense.— 
Particularly, it shall be the duty of commissioners 
to remove, or cause to be removed, from the central 
parts of roads and highways, and from other parts, 
if used, or needed to be used, in traveling with 
wheel carriages or on horse back, all loose stones 
thatare sufficiently large to injure the road, and 
all other impediments to safe, expeditious and 
comfortable traveling; and also to prevent, as far 
as practicable, the formation of deep ruts and mud 
holes on the traveled parts of roads; and when it 
is known to them that such rutsand mud holes are 
already formed onany of the roads undcr their care, 
it shall be their duty to repair them with a | practi- 
cable speed. 

§ 5. If the commissioners of highway in any 
town shall neglect or refuse to perform any of the 
duties specified iu the above section, or if they or 








| either of them shall, in any manner be guilty of 
mal-practice in office, they, or the individual offen- 
der, as the ease may be, shall, for every such offence 
forfeit the sum oi ,and if in the opin- 
ion of the court adjudicating the cause, that sum is 
not suflicient to repair the damages, the forfeiture 
shall be greater, at the discretion of the court, not 
however to exeeed 

§ 6. The supervisor of each town shall be autho- 
rized to prosecute the commissioners of highways 
thereof, for neglects of duty and mal-practice im 
oftice; and it shail be his duty so to prosecute, when 
he is requested to do it by two or more reputable 
freeholders of the town, and shall have received 
from them, or either of them, or been offered, suf- 
ficient seeurity to indemnify him against the costs 
and charges of such prosecution. if, under these 
circumstances, the supervisor shall neglect or refuse 
to prosecute is aloresaid, he shall for every such of- 
fence, forfeit the sum of to be sued tor 
and recovered by the persons, or either of them, 





who requested him to prosecute, aud offered security 
as aforesaid, 

§ 7. All sums recovered by any supervisor on pro- 
secutions against commissioners of highways, shall 
be considered as funds belonging to the road depart- 
ment, aud be paid over by him to the proper autho- 
rities, 

§ 8. Every person elected to the otfice of com- 
missioner of highways in any town, shall, before 
ae enters sipon the duties of his office, and within 
ten days after his election, execute to the supervisor 
of the town, and lodge with him, a bond, with one 
or more sureties to be approved by the said supervi- 
sor, in a sum not less than double the a:nount raised 
in said town the preceding year for the support of 
highways and bridges, and to be ascertained by the 
supervisor as nearly as may be. The said bond 
shall be conditioned for the faithful pertormance of 
his duties as a commissioner of highways, and the 
faithful accounting for ail moneys received by hin 
as such commissoner. 

§ 9. ‘The commissioner of highways sha!l have 
power, in the manner and under the restrictions here- 
inafter provided, to lay out and establish, on actual 
survey, such new roads in their respective towns, 
as they or a majority of therm may deem necessary 





and proper, and to discontinue such old roads and 
highways as shall appear to them, on the oath of 
twelve freeholders of the towns to which they be- 
long, to have become unnecessary. 

§ 19. The commissioners of highways shall pos- 
sess the powers and liabilities of bodies corporate 
and politic, so tur asto sue and be sued in their name 
of office, that is, as commissioners of highways, the 
town being specied ; and all their official contracts, 
made im writing and signed by thein, or any two of 
them, as coinmissioners of highways, with specifi- 
cation of the town, shall be obligatory and binding, 
as wellon their successors as ~ sate! oy 


highways in each town, to cause mile-boards or 
stones to be erected, where this has not already 
been done, on the post roads, and such other public 
roads in their respective towns as they may think 
ae te at the distance of one mile from each other, 
with such fair and legible inscriptions as they may 
think proper. 

§ 12. The commissioners of highways in each 
town shall cause guide-posts, with proper inscrip- 
tions and devices, to be erected atthe intersections 
of all the post roads in their town, and at the in- 
iersection of such other roads therein, as they may 
deem necessary. 

§ 13. It shal] be the duty of the boards of super- 
visors in each of the counties of this state, subject 
to the provisions aud require:ments of this act, to levy 
a poll-tax of seventy-five cents annually, on each of 
the male inhabitants thereof, who are twenty-one 
years of age, and are not ministers of the gospel 
or priests of any denomination, neither paupers, 
idiots, or lunatics. ‘The said poll-tax shall be col- 
lected by the town collectors, who shall have the 
same authorities to collect it, as to collect other 
taxes, and may employ the same means for its col- 
lection, as for that of other taxes. The avails of 
this tax in each town shall be paid over by the col- 
lector or collectors to the supervisors thereof, and 
by him be delivered to the commissioners of high- 











ways for the said town, and be funds at their dis- 
posal, for expenditures on roads and bridges. 








§ 11. It shall be the duty of commissioners of 


§ 14. The commissioners of highways in each 
town shall meet annually and within ten days after 
the annual town-meeting in their town, at such thee 
and place as they may agree upon; at which meet- 
ing, or at an adjourned meeting within ten days 
thereafter, they shall agree upon a sum that. in ad- 
dition to the avails of the poll-tax provided for in the 
preceeding section, it will be necessary toh ve rais- 
ed in said town for expenditures on roads and bridyg- 
es, during the year which commenced at the time of 
the last aunual town-ineeting in said town. The 
said commissioners shail report the sum so agreed 
upon to the supervisor of the town, whose duty it 
shall be to lay the same before the board of super- 
visors for the cuanty at their next meeting ; and the 
said board shz{l cause the sum so reported to be as- 
sessed, levied and collected, in the same manner as 
are other town charges; and the same, when col- 
lected, shall be paid over by the colleetor to the su- 
pervisor, and by him be delivered to the commission- 
ers of highways, and be funds at their disposal for 
the support and improvement of roads and bridges 
Within the town. 


§ 15. The commissioners of highways in each 
town shall annually have their accounts audited by 
the board of town auditors, at their annual meeting 
for auciting accounts, and be allowed a compensa- 
tion for their services, at the rate of one dollar and 
fifty cents for every day that they shall have been 
employed in attending tothe duties of their office. 

§ 16. The commissioners of highways in each 
town shall annually, and at every annual town- 
meeting in said town, render to the people a general 
account, in writing, of their proceedings during the 
preceding year, showing the amount of inoney they 
have received, how they have disposed of it, and 
how much, if any, is then in their treasury ; con- 
taining also a brief statement of the condition of 
roads and bridges within their respective towns. 
All such written statements shall be kept on file in 
the town clerk’s office. 

§ 17. So much of part first, chapter sixteenth, 
and title first of the Revised Statutes, together with 
so much of any other part, chapter and title of said 
statutes, as relates to the appointment or election of 


|| overseers of highways, and the duties and respon- 


ibilities of such officers, or is otherwise inconsist- 
ent with the preceding sections of this article, shall 
be and is hereby repealed. 

Here follows three sections, intended as substitutes for 
scetions 13 and 14, together with one additional section. 

I. It shall be the duty of the assessors of each town sub- 
ject to this act, every year, when they take the namos ot 
persons within their respective towns, having taxable pro- 
erty, together with the liste or inventorics of sueh pro. 
perty, to take also the names of all other male inhabitants 
in said town, aged 21 years and upwards, who are not 
paupers, idiots, lunatics, or ministers of the gospel. Inn- 
mediately, after the said assessors shall have made the 
valuation of property belonging to the taxable population 
of the town to which they belong, they shall] furnish a list 
thereof to the commissioners of highways—and also an- 
other list, containing the names of ull such other mule in- 
habitants residing in said town, as have not taxable prop. 
ty, yet are aged as aforesaid, and hive none of the disqual- 
itications above snentioned. 

If. It shall be the duty of the commissioners of high- 
ways, in every town subject to tis act, to determine an- 
nually, and as early in each year, as the fifteenth of M«y, 
the amount of money necessary to be raised in the town to 
which they belony, during the then current year, for ex- 
penditures on roads and bridges, And, in order to supply, 
in part, the meuns of raising the amount of money so de- 
termined on, and adjudged to be necessary, they shall be 
authorized and required to levy a poll tax of 75 cents on 
every male inhabitant residing in said tewn, aged as afore- 
said, and not having any of the above mentioned disqua- 
ifications. 


III. To supply deficiencies which may remain, after 
the avails of the poll taxes shull have been received, the 
commissioners of every town shall be authorized and re- 
quired to levy taxes on al] the inhabitants of the town to 
which they belong, who have taxable property, then by 
taxing each individual in proportion te the valuation of 











ais property, as the same was last vulued by the assessors. 
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And they shall issue their warrant to the town collector to 
collect the said taxes, together with the poll taxes provi. 
ded for in the preeding section, whose duty it shall be to 
collect the same without needless delay-—and the collector 
sal] have the same powers, mcans, arid facilities for the 
collection of these taxes s* {ST tiie Couection of oiner 
‘own taxos. ‘The avails of all such taxes shall be paid 
over by the collector, to the commissioncrs of highways, 
and be funds at their disposal, for expenditures on roads 
and bridges. ; 

IV, It shall be the duty of all overseers of highways, 
and persons who have been overseers, and have in their 
possession any implements, b-longing to the road district 
of which they had the oversight, to deliver up the same to 
the commissioners of highways, and in case of neglect or 
so to do, the commissioners shall be authorized 


refusal 
d to prosecute for the same before any court of 


and require 
evinpeient jurisdic’ ion. 


A CALL TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Me. L. ‘Tucker —It is a long time since we have heard 
from many of the old correspondents of the Fariner. 
Where are they? We fear they are loxuriating them- 
selves with too much ease and comfort ; and without be- 
ing properly aware of the station they occupy as public 
benefactors. But they have heretofere fought manfully 
avainst the tide of opposition—tlhey have wiclded the pen 
with a spirit-like and energetic perseverance—they have 
enlightened, instructed and dir cted us in the path to 
wealth, and what is better, knowledge,—for which they 
deserye the esteem and applause of an intelligent commu. 
nity. 

But, we have asked, where are they now, those that 
have shown so conspicuously in the pages of the Farmer 
in former tines ? They have rclaxed. Not because the 
vutarics of the science of Agriculture are so numerous as 
uot to demand their attention, or because the subject is ex. 
hausted, or that they have done all they can do to advance 
its interest and promote its usefulness, but it has been a 
busy season; the press of business hus engaged their at- 
tention, and they have lost the relish whieh once charac. 
terized their sagacious pens. Weapprehend, now that the 
great political struggle has subsided, and the time of re. 
luxation and rest hus approached, that many of the vete-. 
rans of agricultural improvement will return, to aid in the 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge, with renewed vi- 
gor and increased zeal, by giving us through the medium 
of the Firmer, the result of their experience the past sea- 
son, in developing the principles of scientific farming. 
In this way much has be mn accomplished; in this way 
much more may be, 

And there is yet much to be done. There is a power- 
ful opposition in many parts of our country to every thing 
tuat is calculated to change or iuprove the present system 
of culture. It is said that farmers are more remarkable 
for their deference to antiquity than any other class of peo. 
ple—thut they are contented to follow the routine of their 
predecessors, without inquiring whether the course they 
are pursuing is erroneous, and will not adinit of decided 
iinproveiment. “ As our fathers did so do we,” is held a 
suflicieut justification for the most absurd systems of cul 
ture; and thus they arm themselves against the conyic- 
tious of experimental philosophy. If this is the ease, if 
these nputations are correct, it presents a stronger rea. 
son why the friends of agricultural improvement should 
not only patronize, support, and extend the circulation of 
journals devoted to the improvement of farming, but they 
sould become contributors to its columns of the results of 
tueir funning experience. 

Notwithstanding the cold indifference and untenable 
Prejudice there exists to what is called book farming, and 
to the truths which science is fast unfolding, we trust thyre 
is another day dawning upon us. The names of Buel, 
Colman, Thomas, Gaylord, Allen, Bradley, and many 
others, will be remembered with grateful emotions, and 
will have a conspicuous place on the poge of history, as 
the grand reformers of our system of ugriculture, They 
may be considered as pioneers of a system of culture based 
“pon experiment, and successful beyond all preecdent, and 
as the harbingers of a glorious morning inthe science of 








agriculture! And we rejoice that there are many other 
congenial spirits arising to adorn the horizon of happy 
Ainerica, who are willing to roll on the wheels of improve- 
ment thas successfully commenced ! that there are many 
who are willing to brave the eterm of oppasition, circulate 
papers and disseminate knowledge on subjects connected 
with the culture of theearth! Many that can wield the 
pen, as successfully as the plough, in support of the posi- 
tion they have taken, and for the benefit and improve- 
ment of the sources of enjoyment among mankind ! 

Some of the correspondents of the Farmer, as we have 
said, have suspended the use of their pens. The probable 
reasons we have given. Others have continued their 
contributions with untiring zeal and persevoring industry. 
For instance, the indefatigable “W.G.” is of this cast. 
He seems never to be tired in well doing. His arm seems 
to grow stronger, and the fountain of his knowledge seems 
never to be exhausted. Long may the beamings of his 
radiant intellect continue to enlighten and instruct us, to 
unfold to us his operations in improving the soil, and in 
scientific husbandry. 

There are others of the same character; and we 
would say, they labor with a disinterested zeal. They 
have no other object in view but their country’s good. 
They labor not for a vainglorious name; they have bigh- 
er, purer, better motives. Their object is the welfure of 
their country, the promotion ef science, and a general dif. 
fusion of the knowledge calculated to improve our present 
system of furming. 

The Genesee Farmer is destined to a great end. Its 
worth can scarcely be estimated by those who are unac- 
quainted with its character and who have not seen its in- 
fluence. It isa great engine for the complete renovation 
of agriculture and its kindred arts. And it has perform. 
ed well its part ;—like the warm summer morning in 
spring, wherever its genial influence is felt, there it ex- 
rts a powerful and beneficial effect. And it has effucted a 
revolution and achieved a name which it would have been 
sanguine to have anticipated on the outset, ‘This jour. 
ual, as the medium of intcresting correspondence, and the 
vehicle of useful intelligenee, is second to none of a kin- 
dred nature in the Union. While we ure thus bestowing 
these encomiums, we are not alone; referenec may be 
had to several public journals and other sources, expres- 
sive of the same opinions. In short we would say, that 
while the Genesee Farmer remains in the hands of the 
present able couductors, we may not expect any diiminu 
tion in value, but a continual increasing in usefulness. 
We again call upon the correspondents, and those who 
vave never been accustomed to writing for the Farmer, to 
rally around the standard of this journal, to commence 
writing without delay, that it may be filled, as in former 
tines, with original communications. Philanthropy and 
patriotiem demand it; we ask it for the agricultural in- 
terest, the groat substratum of national greatness and real 
independence. R. 8. 

Brutus, Dec. 16, 1836. 








FODDERING CATTLE. 


Dr. Deane, in his New-England Farmer, says— 
“We should take care not to begin to fodder till it 
is really necessary. Because cattle that fodder will 
not graze so diligently. When it is once begun, 
cattle will expect it, and it must be continued. 
When we first begin we should fodder early in the 
morning only ; for at that time the frost is usually 
on the grass; so that the cattle will not graze. They 
should not be housed, horses only excepted. But in 
wet weather the whole stock should be housed, for 
they bear cold better than wetness. Or, if not put 
into the barn they should have a shed in the yard, 
under which they may shelter themselves. 


The meanest fodder should not be dealt out first 
of all. The husks and stalks of Indian corn are 
suitable for thisseason. The straw and the worst 
hay should be reserved to give them in the coldest 
weather, for itis then that they have the keenest ap- 
petites. The hay of the low ground, straw and 
haulm, if salt hay may not be had, may be sprinkled 
with salted water, if salting it in the mow has been 
neglected. They will not only eat it heartily but 
live well upon it.” 


ILOGS AND HOGPENS, 

A good sty is of the utmost importance in fatting 
hogs. Nor is it less important for keeping them in 
winter; as the more comfortably they are kept the 
less nourishment they require. The sty should be 
proportioned in size to the number of swine it is to 
contain. One of sixteen feet by twelve is probabl 
sufficient for eight fatting swine. It should be di- 
vided into two apartments ; that in the rear which 
should be about six feet wide, should be close and 
warm forthe hogs to liein. Here they should have 
a constant supply of dry litter, when the weather is 
cool; for it is an essential point to keep them com- 
fortable. The front part of the sty, which would 
then be about ten feet wide, should have the floor 
descending on one side for the filth to run off; and 
on this side should be an opening. The trough 
should be on the upper side, covered with one or 
more lids; and upright pieces should be set before 
it, at such distances apart as that one hog only could 
put his head between any two of them, in order that 
while feeding, the weaker animals should be pro- 
tected against the stronger. The whole should be 
covered with a roof; for itis essential that they be 
protected from storms, while they are in the outer or 
feeding apartment. According to the foregoing, if 
sixteen hogs are to be kept or fatted in the sty, it 
should be thirty-two feet long and twelve wide, and 
in that case there might be a sleeping apartment at 
eachend. These apartments should again be sub- 
divided, that, for the quiet of the animals, particu- 
larly in fatting, too many may not be forced to lie to- 
gether. It would probably be best also to divide 
the feeding apartment; for too many hogs kept to- 
gether are notapt toenjoy that peace and quiet which 
is necessary to their fatting well. Posts should al- 
so be set up in the sty for the hogs to rub themselves. 
if thirty-two hogs are to be kept or fatted, then, per- 
haps the better way is, to have two styes, of the di- 
mensions last described, placed together, with a 
roof over the whole, and a passage between them 
for the purpose of carrying food to the trough. Ifa 
part of the roof extended considerably beyond the 
sty, it would afford a convenient cover for forming a 
heap of compost from the dung of the swine. 





GRASS SEEDS, TO BE SOWN. 

Grass seeds are often defective in quality ; are 
seldom sown in sufficient quantities, and they are 
very rarely put in with proper care. Accurate hus- 
bandry is more essential for the proper laying down 
and management of grass lands, than any other 
branch of the agricultural art. Fine tilth, careful 
sowing, ample supplies of manure, are especially 
requisite in a country exposed to extreme cold and 
excessive drouth. Autumnal sowing has general- 
ly been found most successful ; but the practice of 
sowing clover upon wheat and rye crops, must ne- 
cessarily be continued in the spring. A light har- 
row, with wooden tines, should, in all seasons, be 
used for covering grass seeds. In the spring, the 
wheat and rye crops are benefitted by its applica- 
tion: their roots, which are often diseased from be- 
ing thrown out by the frost of the winter, are bro’t 
into contact with fresh earth. The grass seeds are 
covered by the aid of the harrow: a very light roll- 
er, after, by slightly compressing the earth, secures 
to the tender germs nutrition, at the moment when 
it is most required, and fills up the interstices im- 
mediately about the roots of the plants, upon the 
products of which, the farmer’s hopes principally 
depend.—[ John Hare Powell.} 


ON LONG AND SHORT DUNG. 

The discordance in practice, as well as in opin- 
ion, prevailing on this question, induced some sci- 
entific men to institute a series of experiments, hav- 
ing for their object a full and regular solution of it. 
With this view, parcels of dung (long and short,) 
were taken from the same stable, on the same day, 

nd applied to crops of the same kind, growing on 
ae same fields. The result was perfectly conform- 
able to theory, and similar experiments. Those 
parts of the field to which the short dung was ap- 
plied, gave the best crops the first year, but those on 
which the long es had been laid, gave the best 
crops the second and third years; a fact which au- 
thorises the conclusion, that if we wish to obtain 
one great crop, the rotted dung is best: but when 
we look to more permanent improvement, the long 
dung is to be preferred.—[ Treatise on Agriculture, 











by a Practical Farmer, Albany. } 
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Rat Sropesr.—A friend at our elbow wishes us 
to mention a method of stopping out rats from cel- 
lars. The varmints dug down on the outside and 
came in under the cellar wall. In order to puta 
stop to this business of theirs, he carefully dug down 
and deposited a goodly lot of blacksmith’s cinders, 
in such a manner that their ratships would have to 
dig or gnaw through it in order to getin. They 
have since disappeared, probably giving up the 
scratch as hardly worth the wear and tear of teeth 
and toe nails.— Me. Far. 

Recire.— When a horse has bots, it may often be 
known by his biting his sides: when he has many 
they often throw him into great pain, and he lays 
down, rolls, and if not cured soon, dies. When it 
is believed that a horse has the bots, by the above 
symptoms, give a pint of sweetened milk, which 
the bots are fond of, and they will let go their hold 
on the horse, and feast on the milk. Immediately 
give the horse a small quantity of oats and other 
provender, in which put two thirds ofa common fig 
of tobacco pulverized. If he refuses the provender 
thus mixed, steep the same quantity of tobacco ina 
pint of boiling or warm water, until the strength is 
out as we say, then put in enough cold water so that 
the whole will fill a common junk bottle, and turn 
it into the horse. When it reaches the bots it kills 
them, as all will believe, who have ever spit tobac- 
co juice on a worm or other similar insect. The 
horse in less than twenty hours will void all his bots; 
there is no mistake in this, though no patent has 
been obtained. The writer would not have it tried 
on an old poor horse in the fall or first of winter, for 
he would certainly recover to the damaze of his 
owner. If one worth curing is affected with bots, 
and the symptoms are severe, never stop for the 
milk, but in with the tobacco—this is the kill all. 

Pouttrry.—The celebrated agriculturist, Arthur 
Young, says, “ the poultry house should contain an 
apartment for the general stock to roost in, another 
for setting, a third for fattening, and a fourth for 
food. If the scale is larger, there should be a fifth 
for plucking and keeping the feathers. If a woman 
is kept purposely to attend them, she should have 
her cottage contiguous, that the smoke of her chim- 
ney may play upon their roosting and setting rooms ; 
poultry never thriving so well as in warmth and 
smoke; an observation as old as Columella, and 
strongly confirmed by the quantity bred in the smoky 
cabins of Ireland.” ; 

Makino Burrer.— The Russian mode of making 
butter in the winter is to boil the milk, or rather 
simmer it as itis called, while it is sweet, about fif- 
teen minutes ; observing not to use sufficient heat 
to burn the milk; and then churn it in the usual 
manner. The butter, it is said, comes immediate- 
ly, is of fine flavor, and, in addition to this, preserves 
its qualities much longer than when made in the 
ordinary pe fe esaty v5 the milk is left sweet, and 
possessed of almost the same value as before it is 
churned, for ordinary purposes. These statements 
are gathered from an article ina London paper. 


Proninc Goosreserriss.—A very suitable season 
for performing this operation is in winter, and it may 
be done whenever mild or open weather will per- 
mit. Gooseberries, in order to produce good fruit, 
should be kept thin of branches; all the irregular 
and crooked ones, and old worn out bearers, should 
be cut out, leaving the most thrifty and the straight- 
est shoots, which should be at nearly equal distances 
asunder. As the admission of air and light is es- 
sential to the perfection of the fruit, it will generally 
be necessary to prune off al! superabundant shoots 
of last year’s growth, and the lateral shoots on the 
larger branches, always cutting closely, so as to 
leave no stumps. A good terminal shoot should 
always be left toeach branch except it be unusual- 
ly long, when it should be removed and a good la- 
teral one left in its place.— Yankee Farmer. 

Buexwueat Cakes.—As this is the season, says 
the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, for long speeches, 
long documents, and buckwheat cakes, and as the 
latter are quite as important and certainly moreagree- 
able than either of the others, we subjoin a recipe 
for the making thereof—cakes, not documents or 
speeches—which is given in a late number of the 
Baltimore Gazette. That paper says, on the au- 
thority of one who has tried the experiment, that it 
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makes decidedly better cakes with half the trouble 
necessary in the usual mode of raising them with 
yeast. ee 
“'T'o three pints of buckwheat flour mixed into a 
batter, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
dissolved in water, and one ditto oftartaric acid, dis- 
solved in like manner—first apply the carbonate, 
stir the batter well, and then put in the acid—thus 
the use of yeast is entirely superceded, and cakes 
‘as light as a feather, are ensured. One great ad- 
vantage is, that the batter is ready for baking as 
soon as it is made.” 


Tue Fair Sex in oLpEN Time.—In the reign of 
Henry VIII. in England, Sir A. Fitzherbert, Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, wrote a treatise en- 
titled The Book of Husbandry, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted: “It is a wive’s occupation to 
wynowe all manner of cornes, to make malte, to 
washe and wrynge, to make heye, sheve corn [reap } 
and, in time of nede, to help her husband to fill the 
mucke wayne or dung cart, drive the ploughe, to 
load heye, corne and suche other. And to go or ride 
to the market, to sel butter, cheese, mylk, egges, 
chekyns, capons, hennes, pygges, gese, and all man- 
ner of cornes.” Very ungenteel employment for 
ladies !—N. ky, Farmer. 


I.xperiMenrs.—There is no way of making im- 
provements in farming, but by experiments. If the 
farmer is informed of, or has conceived a different 
aud better method of culture, or management in any 
branch of his farming, he is to test the goodness of 
that method by experiments; and, if these prove 
successful he may congratulate himself on having 
performed an act which is serviceable to his country 
and honorable to himself.— F'armer’s Assist. 


Sitk.—The National Gazette of the 13th ult. has 
an ably written editorial article on the subject ot 
British and American finance, in which we find the 
following bold though just assertion : 

Thirty years will make the silk of the United 
States a prodigious article of production, a staple se- 
cond only to Cotton.— Balt. Farmer. 


LatTurov Corn.—Mr. Hiram Clark of Southamp- 
ton, received two ears of Lathrop Corn last Spring 
from a friend, which he planted on the first day of 
June. He harvested from them about five bushels, 
and found not a soft ear among the whole ; where- 
as in two pieces in the immediate vicinity, and on 
equally early land of the common corn, he found but 
very little ripe. The common corn was planted 
about three weeks earlier, and he judged that it 
would have required four weeks more of ordinary 
Fall weather to have brought it to the soundness of 
the Lathrop corn. Thus it appears that the latter 
will ripen from 5 to 7 weeks the earliest. What I 
have seen has 12 or 14 rows to the ear, and about 
the size of that commonly called “Tucket.” Is it 
not worthy the attention of the farmers these cold 
summers 7— Northampton Repub. 


Curious Anecpote or THE NiGHTINGALE.—A 
French paper which we lately received, contains an 
interesting fact, illustrating the sagacity of the 
Nightingale. M. de Nervaux, in a letter dated at 
Saint Cusmes, has communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, a curious fact which he had 
an opportunity of observing during the inundation 
which has recently caused so much destruction in 
that quarter. “A part of my garden,” says he, 
“has been carried away by the water, which rising 
rapidly, was beginning to cover a hedge situated in 
the lower part of it. A Nightingale had built its 
nest in this hedge, and while I was watching for the 
water to reach the level of the nest, | observed it 
several times a day, and could approach within a 
distance of six or seven paces. There were at first 
four eggs in the nest. One morning I could see but 
two, the water having then risen to within about one 
inch frora the nest. I thought the two eggs that 
were missing had been submerged; but an hour 
after, seeing but one, [ watched with redoubled 
attention, and what was my astonishment, when 
after having seen the two birds fly away from the 
nest skimming the ground, I found that the last egg 
had disappeared. The birds directed their flight 
towards the most elevated part of my enclosure: 
and on visiting the place where they alighted, | 
found the four eggs in a new nest, about fifty paces 
distant from the first. A new egg was afterwards 





laid, and the brood succeeded very well.” 
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Vermont Datries.—Mr. Bachop, of Barnet, has 
again taken the First Premium for Butter, awanled 
by a committee of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society. Last year the Premium was $50; this 
hog $100. Mr. B. had in the hall 2900 pounds ; 

ut entered for the premium only six tubs. Besides 
the $100, he obtained 56 cents a pound for some of 
his butter.—The first premiums for new and old 
cheese also came to Vermont; and we are happy to 
say, were both obtained by our friend Mr. Timothy 
Fisher, of Burke. ‘They were, we believe, $50 
each. His new cheese, 384 pounds, was sold for 
12 cents; and his old, 314 poundsat 14 cents.—This 
is doing a good business, and ought to encourage all 
Vermont dairy-women. Vermont butter and cheese 
ought uniformly to command the highest prices.— 
Vt. Farmer. 








Improved Loom.—A Saxon weaver has mvented 
a new loom, which promises to overcome all the ob- 
stacles and obviate all the difficulties with which the 
artof weaving has hitherto had to contend. It isa 
power loom, and adapted to the weaving of fabrics 
of wool, cotton, linen and silk, of all widths and 
fineness from a riband to a broadcloth, and requires 
so little power that a six quarterloom may be turned 
by the finger and thumb of the weaver. It is of 
cheap construction—-not costing more than half 
of the cominon power loom, less likely to get out of 
order, and consequently requiring less repairs.— 
It has been examined by many eminent power loom 
manufacturers, machinists and weavers, who all ex- 

ress their astonishment at the simplicity and regu- 
arity of its movements. It has been patented in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland—covering fifteen 
points of invention, none of which ure improvements 
on the old power looms, but all of which originated 
with the inventor. The patent also includes a 
sizing machine, which sizes and dries each thread 
in the warp separately, a preparation which, as every 
weaver knows, is essential to the production of a 
superior article. 

If the inventor has succeeded in constructing loom 
machinery in such a manner as to carry the art of 
weaving to perfection, or a near approximation to it, 
he has not only laid the foundation of a fortune for 
himself, but conferred an incalculable benefit upon 
the manufacturing community. The United States, 
as well as Europe, will afford him an extensive field 
of operations, and his invention could not be more 
opportune—being simultaneous with the introduc- 
tion of the culture and manufacture of silk. We 
hope he will visit this country with his leom, and 
avail himself of the liberal provisions of our patent 
laws.—Silk Culturist. 


Consumption oF Sucar.—An intelligent corres- 
pondent of the Yankee Farmer gives the following 
facts in relation to the consumption of sugar in his 
own family, and makes the following estimate of the 
quantity consumed, and its cost, inthis country. If 
the amounts are any thing like his estimates, and we 
have no doubt of the fact, it is certainly high time 
that the manufacture of it from indigenous vegeta- 
bies was in full operation. 

“T had the curiosity to look over my bills for sugar 
and molasses for last year and I found that each was 
about equal, or $42 for sugar and about the same for 
molasses. I had always urged the consumption es- 
pecially of molasses, believing it one of the cheap- 
est of all articles of consumption—as it contributes 
to render a great variety of things palatable, even 
bread and water—and one of the most wholesome 
this, as well as sugar. Though we consumed $84 
for that year (1885) yet this was only as | found two 
cents for each person per day—how sma!! compared 
with all other articles and the whole cost of board 
to each fora day. Iam persuaded that sugar is the 
cheapest article consumed, and double this amount 
might be consumed with advantage. 

If we admit that the population of our country 
amounts to $15,000,000, and each person should 
consume in the same proportion, or two cents a day 
—the whole would amount to the enormous sum of 
$109,500,000, independent of the immense quanti- 
ties which go tothe still. 

Sugar has become in this day, one of the neces- 
saries of life—entering into almost every article of 
vegetable food, rendering the most astringent, acid 
or insipid and unsavory, palatable. Iam persuaded 
that in moderate portions it is oue of the cheapest 
of all.— Jb. 
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